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FOREWORD 



This report Is the result of editing and reducing one of a series of Task Reports prepared 
by the staff of Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus Laboratories, for the Ohio Department of 
Education under a contract research project entitled PLANNING TO MEET EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS IN OHIO SCHOOLS. Funds for the project were made available under a Title III, ESEA 
grant from the U.S. Office of Education to the Ohio Department of Education. 

This condensed version of a Battelle Task Report was prepared to present the essentials 
of Battelle’s findings as briefly as possible without loss of content or continuity in order to 
facilitate dissemination of the research findings to a wider audience. 

Battelle has assessed educational needs in vocational education and technical training, 
school facilities, paraprofessionals and supportive assistants, data processing, educational 
technology, library services, and pupil transportation, each of these being the subject of a re- 
search Task. 

Eight reports were prepared by Battelle as a result of these studies: seven Task Reports 
and one Summary Report. The Task Reports represent research studies aimed at the seven sub- 
jects mentioned above. The recommendations and conclusions stated in the Task Reports do not 
reflect full consideration of the educational system as a whole. The Summary Report considers 
the Task Reports collectively and seeks to relate the results of the Task studies to the edu- 
cational system as a whole. 

The reader is thereby offered two views, one of a specialized nature through a Task Report 
and one of an integrative nature through the Summary Report. The two views will have much in 
common, but will occasionally reflect differences arising out of the different context in which 
the studies were viewed. Accordingly, the reader may wish to study both the Summary Report and 
the related Task Report on a given subject. 

This report is a Condensed Task Report. It carries the essential impact of the Task Report 
from which it was taken. 

Dissemination of the material contained herein is the responsibility of the Ohio Department 
of Education. Requests for copies with designation of the report(s) desired, may be directed to 
Dr. Russell A. Working, Division of Research, Planning and Development, 71 East State Street, 
Room 205, Columbus, Ohio 43215. 
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THE USE AND TRAINING OF 
AUXILIARY PERSONNEL IN EDUCATION'*' 



INTRODUCTION 



“The term ‘Auxiliary Personnel’ is used to denote employees who, though lacking the toadi- 
tional requirements for the education profession, perform auxiliary functions as defined by 
Webster’s New World Dictionary, i.e., they ‘help, assist, and give aid and support to ^e 
leaming-teadiing process. While this may not be the ideal term, it “ 

■nonprofesskmal’ or ‘paraprofessional’ and mote inclusive than teachet-aide . The Irtter 
generally refers to the entry-level alone, not to assistants and associates; and to only one type 
of educational function - teaching - not to other functions such as counseling, hbrary services, 
home-school relations in which assistance is needed”. 



We have adopted the above definition of "auxiliary personnel" in order to avoid 
introducing yet another definition for these types of personnel and to reflect our basic 
agreement with the kinds of roles implicit in the definition (i. e. , supportive roles). 

Objective of Task 

The overall objective of this task was to identify needs, resources, and alternative 
solutions to needs for the use and training of auxiliary personnel in Ohio public schools. 



As sumptions 



For purposes of this study, several assumptions were made. 

• Auxiliary personnel are here to stay, so we need to find out how to 
use and train them effectively and efficiently. 

• The desired use of auxiliary personnel should be the determining 
factor in specifying the kinds of training they should receive in 
preparation for service in Ohio's elementary and secondary schools. 

• All educational personnel should be qualified to periorm the tasks 
they are called upon to perform. 

The assistance of R. Abram, J. Powers, and Monica Peck during the information collection and analysis phases of this research 
is gratefully acknowledged by the author. 

The University of the State of New York/The State Department of Education, Guidelines for Career D^elo pment of Auxiliary 
Personnel in Education (June 1968) 46 pp. 




• The mere presence of auxiliaries will not add materially to the 
education of children. They require preparation for their positions. 

• The State educational system should be viewed as a manpower system 
in order to study system needs and resources in relation to the use 
and training of auxiliary personnel. 



Research Questions and Problems 



Within the framework provided by the general study purpose and available project 
resources, our research efforts were directed toward producing useful answers to 
several questions. First, there was the broad utilization problem: How should auxiliary 
personnel be used in Ohio's elementary and secondary schools? Now? And, in the 
future? In contrast: How are they currently being used? Are diff''rent types and levels 
of auxiliary personnel needed to achieve the educational goals of Ohio's public schools? 
Finally, and proba,bly of greatest importance, what alternatives exist for increasing the 
effectiveness and efficiency with which auxiliary personnel are used in Ohio's public 
schools ? 

Then, there also was the equally broad training problem: Are auxiliaries receiving 
the training they need to perform present assignments with acceptable proficiency? And, 
are present-day training programs and practices adequate for likely future job assign- 
ments? Basically, the training problem involved the numerous issues implicit in de- 
termining the present and future training needs of auxiliary personnel. It also involved 
consideration of the available alternatives for improving auxiliary training in the State 
educational system. 

Finally, there was the problem of interacting levels of training and utilization: 

How should such interactions be interpreted? The problem can be illustrated in rela- 
tion to the hypothetical data presented in Table 1. The hypothetical data assume that 
three levels of auxiliary job functions have been established: high, medium, and low. 

It further assumes that higher level functions involve more complex, and presumably, 
more professional operations. These three job functions are referred to as levels of 
auxiliary utilization in Table 1. Similarly, Table 1 assumes that three corresponding 
levels of training have been developed for preparing auxiliaries for their educational 
assignments. The three levels of auxiliary training also are designated as high, 
medium, and low for present purposes. Now, if we examine the various training and 
utilization combinations in Table 1, it is possible to define discrepancies between train- 
ing and utilization levels in several ways: 

• As utilization needs (i.e., over- and under-utilization) 

• As training needs (i.e., under- and over -training) 

• As combination needs (i.e., over -utilization combined with 
under -training or under-utilization combined with over -training) 

Each of the above definitions of training and utilization needs implies a different 
diagnosis and prescription. If auxiliaries are being used at high levels, for example, 
and receiving only low -level training, the need might be defined in terms of over- 
utilization, under -training, or a combination of over -utilization and under -training. 
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TABLE 1. HYPOTHETICAL DATA SHOWING POSSIBLE INTERACTIONS 
BETWEEN LEVELS OF AUXILIARY UTILIZATION AND 
TRAINING IN RELATION TO ALTERNATIVE DIAGNOSES 
OR NEED AND PRESCRIPTIONS OF CORRECTIVE ACTIONS 



(Job Fiinctions) 
Levels of Auxiliary 
Utilization 


Levels of Aiuciliary 
Training 


Alternative 
Diagnoses of Need 


Alternative 
Prescriptions of 
Corrective Actions 


High 


High 


No problem 






Medium 


Over -utilization 
Under -training 
Combination 


Train professional 
Train auxiliary 
Train both 




Low 


Ove r -utiliz ation 
Under -training 
Combination 


Train professional 
Train auxiliary 
Train both 


Medium 


High 


U nde r - utiliz ation 
Ove r -training 
Combination 


Train professional 
Train both 




Medium 


No problem 






Low 


Over -utilization 
Unde r -training 
Combination 


Train professional 
Train auxiliary 
Train both 


Low 


High 


U nde r -utilization 
Over - training 
Combination 


Train professional 
Train both 




Medium 


U nde r -utilization 
Ove r -training 
Combination 


Train professional 
Train both 




Low 


No problem 












Interpretation of the need as over -utilization implies that professional personnel need 
to learn how to assign duties that do not exceed the auxiliary's level of preparation. 
Diagnosis of the need as a case of under -training would lead to recommendations for 
training auxiliaries to perform at higher levels of proficiency. And, finally, diagnosis 
of the need as a combination of over -utilization and under -training might lead to the 
prescription of role development training for both the professionals and auxiliaries so 
they could learn to function together at more appropriate levels. Clearly, the correct 
diagnosis depends on what one thinks auxiliarie s should be doing in the public schools . 

For thi s reason, it appears that decisions about desired levels of utilization are properly 
a school district function whereas decisions about ap^opriate levels of training and 
prepa ration are deserving of attention by the Ohio Department of Education (ODE) . 

Under various assumptions about present and future levels of training and utiliza- 
tion, Table 1 can be used to explore the implications of alternative training and utiliza- 
tion needs in relation to professional and auxiliary staff. 



Study Procedures 



jj 

m 
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Three basic study procedures were used: (1) a literature search, (2) interviews, 

and (3) a questionnaire survey. 

A literature search of the Educational Research Information Center (ERIC) was 
initiated at the outset of the project. Much useful information also was located as a by- 
product of interviews with ODE resource persons, Ohio Education Association research 
personnel, and personnel at the Michigan-Ohio Regional Educational Laboratory 
(MOREL). 

Numerous interviews were conducted with ODE personnel in order to collect back- 
ground information, to explore issues related to the use and training of auxiliary per- 
sonnel, and to identify State -administered financial resources. Meetings also were 
arranged with local school district personnel, other Battelle task leaders, Harold 
Armstrong (School Management Institute), and Dr. Lewis Harris (Ohio School Boards 
Association), both of whom served as Battelle consultants. 

A "Survey of Uses and Training of Supportive Assistants in Ohio School Districts" 
was subsequently developed and administered to a representative sample of school dis- 
tricts to obtain needed information. Full documentation of the survey questionnaire and 
the sampling procedures is available in the "Sixth Letter Report from Battelle -Columbus 
to the Ohio Department of Education on Subcontract Dated April 23, 1968". 



DIMENSIONS OF STUDY PROBLEMS 






On the basis of the literature survey, we identified four major dimensions which 
seemed to cut across the training and utilization problems of interest. One dimension 
concerned the approaches of other states to the issues raised by the use of auxiliary 
personnel in the public elementary and secondary schools. A second dimension was 
related to the legal status of auxiliary personnel. The third dimension was concerned 
with research that has been undertaken to clarify issues and resolve problems attendant 
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to the use and training of auxiliaries. The fourth dimension has to do with the positions 
of selected professional associations vis-a-vis the increasing utilization of auxiliaries 
in education. 



Approaches of Other States 



The literature search uncovered useful information on the use and training of 
auxiliary personnel in the following states: 

• The New England States (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 

New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont) 

• Minnesota 

• New Jersey 

• California 

• Massachusetts 

• Florida 

• New York 

• Selected Other States 

Whenever information was found on certification and licensing practices in the 
various states, this also was included in our presentation. 



The New England States 



Our discussion of the use and training of auxiliary personnel in New England is 
based on recent findings from the New England Educational Assessment Project. The 
objectives of the project were '‘to review studies already conducted, assess the qualifi- 
cations and duties of teacher aides in New England, and review the recommendations 
of teachers who have had experience working with teacher aides”. 



Use. A total of 1724 teacher aides responded to a survey form which (among 
other things) asked them to indicate how often they performed each of 27 duties. The ten 
most frequently performed duties are reported below (the percentage of teacher aides 
that perform the duties 75 percent or more of the time they - the duties - appear in the 
classroom schedule is given in parentheses). 

• Providing clerical assistance, including duplicating materials (64) 

• Helping supervise the playground (47) 



^Teacher Aides in the Qassroom, A Digest. The New England Educational Assessment Project (November 1967) 12 pp. 
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• Assisting with housekeeping chores and bulletin board arrangements (44) 

• Helping with supervision of lunch pericd (43) 

• Helping the individual child with his lessons (43) 

• Filing and cataloging materials (42) 



• Collecting money (40) 

• Checking objective tests under supervision of teacher (39) 

• Correcting workbooks (39) 

• Preparing visual materials for instruction as determined by the 
teacher (36) 

The 2139 teachers who completed a similar survey form "on the basis of what 
their experience indicated would be appropriate assignments" recommended the same 
ten duties with only one exception. They substituted "Making out lunch reports" for 
"Helping the individual child with his lessons". 

Training . Although the New England Educational Assessment Project did not col- 
lect information about ongoing pre-service and in-service aide training programs, it 
was concluded; "Teacher aides have an adequate general education for the tasks they 
are performing; 95% having graduated from high school". It was further suggested that 
"They appear to need training in business education, preparation of educational materials, 
the operation of audio-visual equipment, an understanding of child growth and develop- 
ment, and a knowledge of the policies and regulations pertaining to school lunch service, 
playground supervision, and other activities if they are to perform the duties recom- 
mended by teachers who have worked with them". 



a 



Certification . As reported by the New England Project, "The New England state 
departments of education recognize the position of teacher aide but have not developed 
requirements for certification. Regulations are designed to delineate the duties appro- 
priately assigned to teacher aides. They vary from a brief two line 'Definition of 
Teacher Aide', in one state, to guidelines of several pages in another". Information 
from California, Florida and other selected states reflected similar findings pertaining 
to auxiliary personnel. 



The Legal Dimension 



This section of the report is concerned with the legal dimension of using auxiliary 
personnel in the public schools. The writers gratefully acknowledge their indebtedness 
to S. Kern Alexander of the U. S. Office of Education for his timely and useful article 
"What teacher aides can - and cannot - do". * The substance of our presentation on the 
legal dimension of the problem has been adapted from his article. 

■^Alexander, S. Kern, "What teacher aides can - and cannot « do", Nation's Schools, Volume 82, Number 2 (August 1968) 
pp. 23-25, 46. 
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Employnaent of Auxiliary Personnel 

Numerous local school districts throughout Ohio have been expending public funds 
to employ auxiliary personnel in recent years. Sometimes local funds are involved, 
sometimes State funds, and very often Federal funds are used. Do local districts c\.ctu- 
ally have the authority to expend public funds for auxiliary personnel in the absence of 
statutory authority? According to Alexander; 

", . . the weight of judicial authority . , . seems to support the general 
premise that in the absence of statutes to the contrary, the power to hire 
and pay teacher aides is within the authority of local school districts". 

We are aware of no Ohio statutes which would restrict the general authority of 
school districts to employ auxiliary personnel. 



Restrictions on the Functions to be 
Performed, by Auxiliary Personnel 



Most employer school districts in Ohio have faced the problem of formulating 
policy and procedures for regulating the range and types of functions to be assigned to 
their auxiliary personnel. At the present time the legal status of auxiliaries appears to 
have rather direct implications for at least two broad types of functions: (1) instruc- 
tional or teaching functions, and (2) functions requiring regulation of pupil conduct. 



Liability for Pupil Injury 



If a student is injured while under the supervision of an auxiliary, would the aux- 
iliary be liable for the injury? Similarly, what liability might be incurred by certified 
administrative or supervisory personnel who would delegate such assignments to 
auxiliaries? 



Auxiliary Personnel . 

"When teacher aides are assigned tasks involving supervision, they are 
placed in positions of potential liability for pupil injury. In such a 
situation, liability is likely to arise out of negligence on the part of the 
aide. Any person assigned such responsibilities is ignorant at his own 
peril. If he is not qualified to supervise playgrounds, then he should 
not try to do it". 



Certified Administrative or Supervisory Personnel . 

. a teacher or a principal is not liable for the negligent acts of a 
properly appointed and qualified teacher aide. On the other hand, if a 
teacher or principal assigns duties for which the teacher aide is not 
qualified and the purposes of which do not fall within the scope of the 
aide's employment, the teacher or the principal may be liable for 
negligent acts by the aide". 
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Our literature search also produced one case in which an insurance company agreed 
to defend a New York State school district and its lunch-hour aides in the event an acci- 
dent dxd occur while a child was under the supervision of an aide« 



The Research Dimension 



Research related to the use and training of auxiliary personnel has been of essen- 
tially three types; (1) surveys, (2) special projects, and (3) comprehensive role- 
assessment studies. In this section, we offer a brief evaluation of these types of re- 
search as they relate to major issues and problems of auxiliary training and utilization. 

One important issue involves the question of role definition; Who should do it? 
And, under what conditions? Second, What are the performance standards associated 
with specific work tasks? Third, What are the knowledge and skill requirements asso- 
ciated with successful performance of various work tasks? Fourth, How critical are 
various tasks to the achievement of educational goals and objectives? 



Surveys 



There have been several statewide and national surveys of teacher-aide utilization 
with a sprinkling of surveys concerned with auxiliary use and training. In general, the 
surveys have served to document the rapid and widespread acceptance of teacher-aides 
and other auxiliary personnel. Aside from reporting the current state of the art, the 
surveys, taken collectively, offer baseline data for estimating that considerable future 
utilization of auxiliaries will occur. For the most part, however, survey data have not 

been responsive to the fundamental problems and issues of auxiliary utilization and 
training. 



Special Projects 

An extremely wide variety of special projects has been conducted to demonstrate 
particular uses of teacher-aides and auxiliaries. Several others have demonstrated 
specialized approaches to training auxiliary personnel. Although a comprehensive 
evaluation of these projects was beyond the scope of the present task, those projects 
demonstrating promising approaches to the use and training of auxiliaries have been 
noted in our later presentations of alternative training and utilization solutions. 



Comprehensive Role Assessment Studies 

Two comprehensive role assessment studies were found in the literature. The 
first of these was a study of "New Careers and Roles in the American School". 

Following evaluation of 15 Office of Economic Opportunity demonstration programs, 
the Bank Street College of Education concluded this study of auxiliary personnel as 
follows; 

♦Bowman, Garda W., and Klopf, Gordon!., New Careers and Roles in the American School. Report of Phase One. A Study of 
Auxiliary Personnel in Education , Bank Street College of Education for the Office of Economic Opportunity, New York 
(September 1967) 201 pp. 



’’Within this broad framework, myriad functions need to be performed in 
order to encourage autonomous learning by individual pupils. The func- 
tions vary with each learning situation as do the capacities of the people 
involved. The question of who performs each of these functions is not 50 
crucial as the question of who is responsible for diagnosing pupil needs 
and for organizing all the a vailable resources, both human and material, 
into a viable curriculum which is relevant to the lives of the learners. 

situation as well as the skills and training of all the individuals in- 
volved then become major role determinants within the interactive 
process . ” 

’’The inclusiveness and the goal-centered qualities of this broadened 
team approach do not eliminate, however, the requirements for respon- 
sibility and accountability. The classroom teacher is still the pivotal 
factor in organizing all the various available resources into a continuing 
program of differentiated education to meet the needs of children, which 
he - the classroo m teacher - has identified through personal interaction 
with each child. In the performance of this difficult and profoundly sig- 
nificant task, the teacher is accountable not only to the administration, 
but also to the pupils and their parents, and finally to himself, as he 
evaluates the effectiveness of his utilization of various available and 
relevant inputs in the learning environment he has created” 

[ emphasis added] . 

The other major study of auxiliary roles in education ”is a Title III ESEA project 
to assess the actual and potential contributions of paraprofessionals in Wayne County 
(Michigan) public and nonpublic schools. The Study concerns all aspects of parapro- 
fessionalism in schools with emphasis on role definition, recruitment, selection, and 

training”. 

During the course of this ongoing study, twenty-six different types of auxiliary 
personnel have been identified. In addition, two broad categories of tasks have been 
defined: those which are primarily ’’institutional” in nature, and those which are best 
characterized as tasks involving ’’reinforcement of instruction”. The former tasks 
arise from school administration requirements whereas the latter involve direct in- 
struction of children. An extensive listing of both types of these auxiliary tasks has 
been prepared and reported in this study. This document also provides the following 
distinctions between professional and paraprofessional personnel: 

’’The line that separates the professional from the paraprofessional can 
best be drawn by considering the following precepts; 

1, Diagnosing of student needs is a professional task, 

2. Prescribing instructional programs is a professional task. 

3* Selecting appropriate materials is a professional task. 



iwayne County totermediate School District, The Paraptofessioiial Study: An Overview , Detroit, Michigan (August 1867) 100 pp. 
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4. Counseling with students and evaluating student progress 
and achievement are professional tasks. 

5. Initiating , determining the why, the how, the where, and 
the when are professional tasks. 

The professional is the decision-maker for the implementation of the 
educational program. The paraprofessional does only those things that 
he is directed to do, working under the supervision of the certificated 
person. These tasks can be described as those that are; 

1. Clerical 

2. Monitorial 

3. Reinforcement of instruction. " 

Although neither of these comprehensive studies of auxiliary roles has been ad- 
dressed specifically to the questions raised earlier in this section, they have both been 
concerned with many of the fundamental issues of role delineation. 



Professional Associations 



Published statements of the National Education Association (NEA) and the American 
Library Association (ALA) concerning the use and training of auxiliary personnel are 
reviewed briefly in this section. Our purpose is to indicate their official positions toward 
increased utilization of auxiliary personnel in education. 



National Education Association 

The National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
(NCTEPS) recently state d;^‘^ 

"Auxiliary school personnel are here; they are not an idle dream; they 
should not be a source of hidden fears. They are here because they are 
needed — needed by the professionals and by the children . 

The further view of NCTEPS about the proper kinds and amount of training to be 
provided auxiliary personnel was; 

"No definite decisions can be made now about desirable educational 
levels of prospective aides. Their training should depend both on the 
jobs for which they are being prepared and on the educational levels 
they have attained". 

Regarding the licensing of auxiliary personnel, the following position was taken; 
Auxiliary Personnel in the Oementary School", The National Elementary Principal, Volume XL VI, Number 6 (May 1967) 

100 pp. 



•'Auxiliary personnel should meet proficiency standards determined by 
the nature of the jobs they will perform. In most instances, such stan- 
dards should be formulated and applied at the local level. At the 
present time, it would be inadvisable for states to issue licenses for 
auxiliary personnel. Not enough is known about teacher aides and the 
qualifications they need to decide the basis on which they might be 
licensed. It would be wise for states to encourage experimentation with 
different practices and criteria for auxiliary personnel and to let de- 
cisions about licensure wait until more evidence is available". 



American Library Association 

In the April issue of the ALA Bulletin (1968), two new levels of "subprofessional" 
or "paraprofessional" staff were proposed. These were called "library clerks" and 
"library technical assistants". Subsequently, in June, 1968, a working set of guidelines 
for training programs for the library technical assistants was developed by me Library 

Education Division of ALA. 

A major premise of the committee that first proposed the new classifications was 

that; 



"Reorganization and restructuring of some librarian positions appears 
to be an essential step toward meeting -the critical existing shortage 
of professional librarians and future requirements. A realignment of 
duties often can separate individual steps so that some components of 
a professional task with narrower responsibilities can be assigned to 
nonprofessional personnel". 

According to the definitions offered, library clerks would work under the direct 
supervision of a librarian or a library technical assistant. In contrast, the duties of 
library technical assistants are to be based on the skills required by the library clerk, 
plus proficiency in one or more functional areas or in certain limited phases of library 
service. The proposed training for library technical assistants would be in formal pos 
secondary school programs. Significantly, and perhaps unfortunately, the working set 
of guidelines provides for a terminal program and not a transfer program. Thus, 
credits obtained while preparing for a library technical assistant position could not be 
used directly to meet requirements for a professional degree in Library Science. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE SYSTEM UNDER STUDY 



Before proceeding to the identification of needs and resources in the State educa- 
tional system, it was necessary to define the "system" in relation to the training and 
utilization problems of interest. Accordingly, for analytical purposes, we formulated 
three different ways of looking at the present Ohio educational system. All three views 
of the present system are offered in this section of the report. 



’^‘'‘The Subprofessional or Technical Assistant 



A Statement of Definition", ALA Bulletin (April 1968) pp. 387-397. 
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A Manpower Utilization Perspective ^*' 

Figure 1 has been prepared to characterize the present State educational system 
from a manpower utilization perspective. Shown are the principal certified, professional 
positions which exist in Ohio's local school systems at this time. (The position of 
"Local Superintendent" is omitted because, for our purposes, it is interchangeable with 
the position of "Superintendent". ) Local schools and school districts were selected as 
the "units of observation" for this manpower utilization perspective largely because they 
are known to exercise considerable autonomy in their deployment of staff. The State 
Educational system is a statistical entity and not a functional system in this context. 

The positions shown in Figure 1 have been grouped into four service or functional 
areas of school system operation: (1) administrative services at the district level, 

(2) administrative and teaching functions at the elementary and secondary school level , 

(3) pupil personnel services which may be organized at either the district or school level, 
and (4) library services which may also be organized on a district-wide or school basis. 
Within this framework, manpower utilization should be directed to meeting student needs 
in an effective and efficient manner. If the introduction of auxiliaries into the school 
system (districts) and subsystems (schools) is to be beneficial, the following types of 
system outputs might reasonably be expected: 

• Increased fulfillment of student needs (however defined) 

• Improved cost/ effectiveness in meeting student needs 

• Increased achievement of school and school district goals 
and objectives 

• Increased efficiency in achieving goals and objectives 

• Combinations of above. 



A Manpower Training Perspective 



Figure 2 provides a manpower training perspective for viewing the preparation of 
public school personnel in the State educational system. In Figure 2, Ohio's elementary 
and secondary schools are conceived as the primary market for trained manpower. 

Also, as shown in Figure 2, only the colleges and universities are presently engaging 
significantly in the preparation of public school personnel. 



With the exception of a "Teachers' Aide Course" at the Erie -Huron- Ottawa 
Vocational Education School District and an Associate Degree level Library Technician 
program at the Cuyahoga Community College, Ohio's pre-baccalaureate institutions are 
not presently known to be preparing personnel for service in public elementary and 
secondary schools. The general absence of pre-baccalaureate training is reflected in 
Figure 2 by the absence of "feeder" paths to the block entitled "Trained Manpower for 
Elementary and Secondary Schools". 



■"We wish to acknowledge Jean Szaloczi's paper on "A Systems Approach to Manpower Utilization" for its stimulating effect on 
our thinking about the present problems of manpower utilization. 



lllllll 









ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 




SCHOOL GOALS 
AND OBJECTIVES 



SCHOOL DISTRICT GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

FIGURE I. A MANPOWER UTILIZATION MODEL FOR SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS AND INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS 
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^ To sources of 

additional preparation 

^ Existing "feeder" paths 



FIGURE 2. THE PREPARATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
IN THE STATE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM (OHIO: 1968) 



